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Editorial 


We are becoming famous. (No, not the Bulletin. That is just 
another of the booklets, brochures, journals, magazines, pamphlets, 
papers, and periodicals which are laid aside and stacked up to be read 
when one has some spare time. But the days go by and the published 
pile augments. Praise be for the waste-paper drives sponsored by 
Junior Chambers of Commerce!) Duke University has been signally 
recognized, without enthusiasm, by the editors of The Christian 
Century and Christianity and Crisis in recent weeks. The Divinity 
School was partly the cause of this notoriety. Yes, it stemmed from 
the question of the admissions policy with regard to Negroes. We 
should be hanging our heads in sorrow, but on this matter they cannot 
droop much lower. The flat fact is that Negroes will be admitted to 
Duke someday ; the fearful fact is that they will probably be admitted 
for no reason which really stems from the Christian faith. Economic 
necessity, a new kind of legal pressure, angry embarrassment, or 
honest self-interest will open the doors, and Duke, at last, will be on a 
racial par with most of her sister denominational seminaries and with 
all (to our knowledge) of the other interdenominational and denomina- 
tional divinity schools. Your faculty is not so much bitter as it is 
frustrated, not so much indignant as stalemated. But it still hopes. 
For He who laughs, as He sits in the heavens, may bring the hopes to 
fruition through some strange messianic Cyrus or, perhaps, by the 
old-fashioned way of the Cross. 


Contemporary Novels and 
Christian Readers 


EpwIn A. PENICK, JR. 
Professor of Religion, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


Some five or six years ago in connection with a course that I was 
teaching, a course entitled “Religious Thought in Contemporary 
Literature,” I assigned one of William Faulkner’s novels to my stu- 
dents for collateral reading. One of the girls checked the book out 
of her small home-town library during the Christmas holidays. I 
suppose it was something little short of a miracle that the book was 
there at all. But in this country, we can say with some smugness, we 
don’t suppress our Nobel Prize winners in literature; we persist in 
honoring them, even if we may not always be able to read or under- 
stand what they write. At any rate, this student revealed to us after- 
ward that she had laid hands on the library’s copy only after threading 
her way through a complicated system of mazes, vaults, combination 
locks, and legal waivers. And when she inadvertently commented 
that the novel had been assigned as reading in a course of religion, 
she apparently left the librarian in a severe state of hysteria. 

Actually, such an incident can serve as a reminder that, in spite 
of a growing chorus of voices that acclaims an increasing rapproche- 
ment between religion and the creative arts, it is—so far—a pretty 
sophisticated chorus. Much of the conversation is highly esoteric. 
The “fall-out” from the higher reaches of the intellectual atmosphere 
may not have been so heavy as some scholars appear to believe. 
There is a lively desire among Christian leaders—especially at the 
seminary level—to further the productive interplay between religion 
and the arts; but one of the assumptions implicit in that desire is the 
obvious one that positive misunderstanding still persists. Many an 
artist, on the one hand, feels with considerable justification that pious 
churchmen would like to enfold him in a moralistic straitjacket or 
immerse him in sentimental syrup. On the other hand, any number 
of earnest and devout souls view the mystifying creations of the con- 
temporary artist with alarm as part of an infernal enterprise directed 
toward the seduction and confusion of mankind and the return of 


Chaos and Old Night. 
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I have no embarrassment whatever in admitting that, as far as 
I’m concerned, in any exploration of two such immense areas as 
Christian theology and modern fiction, modesty isn’t merely appro- 
priate; it’s compelled. Dr. Amos Wilder, in a recently published 
volume entitled Theology and Modern Literature, lays a charge upon 
us that represents, for most of us, another “impossible possibility.” 
“When a theologian ventures into the field of literary criticism [he 
writes] he runs into many dangers. In the contemporary conversa- 
tion between religion and the arts there is no responsibility of the 
churchman which is more important or delicate. ... The theologian 
engaged in the interpretation of literature must be as sound and dis- 
criminating in aesthetics as in theology. Literary criticism has become 
a highly sophisticated activity.” Any one of us who has sought to 
trace pathways through the subtleties of theological reflection can still 
stand baffled before the thicket of modern literary criticism and hear a 
warning echo: “If you have raced with men on foot, and they have 
wearied you, will you compete with horses? And if in a safe land you 
fall down, how will you do in the jungle of the Jordan?” But to 
acknowledge the necessity for modesty—even diffidence—here doesn’t 
absolve the Christian lay theologian of the obligation to mediate as he 
may between the Christian reader and the imaginative writer. He 
must consciously risk the charge of dabbling and dilettantism. He 
must, perhaps, merely follow the lead of the prophets of this move- 
ment, some of whom even bear prophetic names: Amos Wilder, 
Nathan Scott. But each, according to his own gifts and abilities, can 
assist Christian readers to understand this much: that the contem- 
porary novel at its best—for all its variety of structures and styles— 
can carry us deeply into the minds and hearts of individuals who, 
fictional or not, are living and acting participants in the “human 
situation” for our time. They are people who know the same crucial 
threats and yearnings that men have always known, in one guise or 
another ; they profess the old faiths and think them new. But they 
breathe our air and speak our idiom. And, for that reason, they bring 
our situation home to us with peculiar urgency and relevance. 

It isn’t hard to marshal evidence that points to the increasingly 
fluent conversations being carried on over the fence, so to speak, 
between the Christian theologians and creative writers—writers who, 
in their basic orientations, are Christian, non-Christian, and anti- 
Christian. I won’t take time to mention by name the so-called inter- 


Amos N. Wilder, Theology and Modern Literature (Cambridge: Harvard 
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disciplinary college conferences and national-level church departments 
that have burgeoned from this continuing conversation, but they com- 
prise an impressive list. Another index is provided by the increasing 
number of books that reflect a dual interest in theology and in litera- 
ture. I don’t want to weary you with bibliographical detail, but let 
me mention a few. Some are titles of long standing: Amos Wilder’s 
prize-winning Modern Poetry and the Christian Tradition, Stanley R. 
Hopper’s symposium-volume Spiritual Problems in Contemporary 
Literature, and Nathan Scott’s Rehearsals of Discomposure: Aliena- 
tion and Reconciliation in Modern Literature. But within the past 
year other important contributions to this discussion have been pub- 
lished. The symposium edited by Nathan Scott and entitled The 
Tragic Vision and the Christian Faith contains a number of signifi- 
cant Christian prefaces to the work of a dozen outstanding literary 
figures. More recently another series of essays by Professor Scott, 
published under the title Modern Literature and the Religious Fron- 
tier, has been joined by Amos Wilder’s latest volume, Theology and 
Modern Literature, to which I’ve already referred. Not all of the 
contributions have come from professional theologians. Professor 
Randall Stewart, head of the English Department at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, published some months ago a work entitled American Litera- 
ture and Christian Doctrine. He frankly takes his stand within a 
broadly-defined Christian orthodoxy and examines the work of a num- 
ber of significant American essayists, poets, and novelists in the light 
of their definitions of man’s fundamental nature and of their attitudes 
toward a doctrine of original sin. And this past summer saw the 
appearance of Edmund Fuller’s critical appraisal of Man in Modern 
Fiction. Mr. Fuller is a teacher of literature, a novelist in his own 
right, and an intelligent Christian layman. He seldom lets us hear 
him grinding his theological axe, but he uses it sometimes almost in a 
spirit of buffoonery, to whittle the excesses of contemporary fiction 
down to size. It’s fun, and most of the time it’s fair. 

In addition to lengthening bibliographies, another piece of tangible 
evidence for freshening interest in these overlapping areas is pro- 
vided by significant additions to the course offerings of colleges and 
seminaries. These courses don’t represent luxuries or frills, but rather 
a valid concern with aspects of a theology of culture. 

But I think it’s fair to say that, in spite of all this enlightened dis- 
cussion in the higher echelons, many a Christian reader still assumes 
that the chief link—and possibly the only one—between modern fic- 
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tion and the Christian faith is provided by the novel that wears the 
magic label: “religious best-seller.” 

Not many hardy souls could endure a 200,000 word sermon. But, 
bring it down from the pulpit; suppress the theological jargon and 
provide a fictional setting ; cloak it in a flashy dust-jacket ; and sound 
a trumpet before it—and it will address a congregation that swells 
beyond all numbering. The “religious best-seller” is an enduring 
phenomenon in this country. Literary critics may scorn it; Christian 
theologists may disown it; but the public reads it. 

The formula for a religious best-seller is flexible within limits. 
There are “biblical novels,” breathing the carefully documented at- 
mosphere of ancient Palestine and encumbered with scriptural para- 
phrase. There are “historical novels,” mingling pagan grandeur and 
decadence with the blood of the martyrs. There are ‘“‘ecclesiastical 
novels” that recount congregational case-histories, or that depict the 
human foibles of the hard-collared shepherds of the flock, or that 
murmur pastoral injunctions within the shadows of hallowed Gothic 
walls. Or again, there are “mystical novels” that impart to the reader 
a sense of Powers surging far beyond the range of human comprehen- 
sion, and that leave him stranded alone with the Alone upon some 
misty mountain-top. 

It’s fairly easy to caricature such writing. It is another thing 
entirely to portray with accuracy the range of ability, earnestness, and 
integrity manifested in such religious best-sellers over the decades. 
The authors of many of these novels have been persons of earnest Chris- 
tian intent. Some of them have been ordained ministers of the gospel 
who have seized upon the novel as a device by which to encompass a 
larger flock. They have come preaching ; they have deliberately dressed 
doctrine in fictional robes. And thousands of individual readers have 
testified to the fact that the reading of one of these novels shored up a 
tottering faith or brought comfort in the midst of travail. If re- 
ligious convictions haven’t been deepened thereby, they have at least 
been endorsed. A broad common denominator of religious yearning 
and devotion has been appealed to. Some vaguely-felt spiritual need 
has been met. Is this all bad? 

The serious Christian reader may find himself in something of a 
quandary here. He may not be technically qualified to appreciate the 
subtler points of analysis made by the members of the select coterie 
of literary critics; he may want to acknowledge some merit in the 
evangelistic zeal of the novelists in question ; he may even be bothered 
by an uncomfortable feeling that, by failing to add his plaudits to 
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those of the “reading public,” he is guilty of a kind of intellectual 
(and maybe spiritual) snobbery. And if many readers—as their 
testimonies aver—are by such novels truly nourished in faith, he has 
no desire whatever to belittle or to scorn a faith so fed. He may be 
wholly unable, though, to shake off a conviction that the critics are 
essentially correct, that not only are these best-selling religious novels 
radically inferior when aesthetically evaluated in the context of great 
fiction, past and present ; but that their theology is thin, as well. They 
are, say their dust-jackets, “inspirational.” But do they take the 
reader with them into the shadows of agonizing struggle and guilt and 
failure where the promise of the Christian gospel becomes fully and 
personally meaningful ? 

Not often. For, normally, in the last analysis, the popular religious 
novel doesn’t question ; it answers questions. That’s why it’s popular. 
If it disturbs 


and this it seldom does, profoundly—that’s simply to 
render skepticism’s final defeat more dramatic. If crises are con- 
fronted, they are readily overcome. Faith reigns triumphant. Heaven 
and earth are met in smiling conjunction. The hungry are filled 
with good things, and the rich—if they've sustained their resistance 
to conversion down to the last page—are sent empty away. For 
many readers, it is (you may say) satisfactory. 

For the next few minutes, I'd like to contrast a novel that in Dr. 
Paul Tillich’s phrase is perhaps religious in content, but not in style 
(Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe) with a second novel that’s religious in 
both style and content (Par Lagerkvist’s Barabbas). If it seems that 
I’ve been unfair in setting up a straw man as a whipping boy, let me 
offer these reminders in justification of my choice of The Robe. For 
a great many people it represents the “religious novel’ par excellence. 
This means that some regard it almost as a fifth gospel; and others see 
in it an accurate representation of what they had always suspected the 
Christian faith stood for; and hence, it vindicates their skepticism in 
their own eyes. 

In October, 1942, appeared the most spectacularly successful book 
that the Reverend Lloyd C. Douglas ever wrote: The Robe. Unlike 
his earlier novels which had contemporary settings, the story of The 
Robe was laid in first-century Rome, Greece, and Palestine. The 
story literally sprawls all over the map, and ranges from the palatial 
villa of the Emperor Tiberius to the overcrowded shop of a Jewish 
weaver in Athens. Most of you are familiar with the plot. The 
young tribune Marcellus Gallio, commander of the outpost of Minoa, 
is in Jerusalem at the time of Jesus’ trial and is delegated by Pilate 
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to carry out the sentence of crucifixion. The sensitive young Roman 
obeys orders, but is shaken beyond measure at his personal role in 
the death of this innocent Jew. At a drunken banquet on the night 
of the crucifixion, Marcellus is persuaded as an act of bravado to put 
on Jesus’ Galilean robe, and as a result is driven out of his senses. 
The rest of the long book describes the fortunes of Marcellus and his 
loyal Greek slave Demetrius as the two men investigate in Athens and 
in Palestine the story of Jesus of Nazareth. Both are converted to 
the Christian faith (Marcellus after witnessing the martyrdom of 
Stephen). Demetrius, miraculously saved from death by Simon Peter, 
returns to Greece as a Christian missionary. And Marcellus, whose 
high-born fiancee, Diana, has also accepted Christianity, is sent with 
her to a triumphant martyr’s death by the Emperor Caligula. 

The basic theme is really pretty hackneyed. Novels like Ben Hur 
and Quo Vadis are reminders of the perennial popularity of stories 
that idealize the origins of the Christian faith and the Christian com- 
munity. The historical setting provides a device that largely removes 
from the reader any necessity for evaluating the implications of his 
faith for the snarled complexities of the twentieth-century scene. And 
the problems of the characters in the story itself are so romanticized 
and simplified that the reader becomes involved with them only in the 
most remote sense. Dirt is only nice clean dust in Palestine ; wounds 
are superficial and bleed politely; death is a victory; love between 
man and woman is the ethereal rapture of two high-minded persons; 
and the unmistakable corruption of the historical period stays con- 
cealed behind euphemism and innuendo. Even Christ’s passion is 
partly removed from the realm of honest human hurt and pain, and is 
set in a kind of tableau; in fact, “passion” becomes a misnomer here. 
I’m not one who believes that an element of escapism brands a novel 
as bad. But here is a kind of unintentionally dishonest escapism: 
The reader may be enticed into a kind of fake or apparent involve- 
ment that promises the benefits of empathy without the cost. 

There is more than a suggestion in the novel that an element of 
magic attaches to the person of Jesus Christ. Maybe Dr. Douglas 
simply manifests here the difficulties acknowledged by so many novel- 
ists who attempt to translate into prose the early Christian experiences 
that led to the primitive community’s conviction that God was in 
Christ. But the robe itself becomes in the course of the story fully as 
magical an object as a flying carpet or a wishing ring. It possesses 
a kind of life of its own and imparts to its wearers either a strong 
conviction of guilt or a felt increase of strength or consolation. It 1s 
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—granted the proper outlook—a charm against the future, an earnest 
of salvation. 
‘What is it?’ asked Marcipor, in a husky whisper [as he 
stood. with the Robe about his shoulders]. 
‘Well, whatever it is,’ said Demetrius, ‘it’s there!’ 
‘Peace?’ queried Marcipor, half to himself. 
‘And confidence,’ added Demetrius. 
‘And—one need not worry—for everything—will come 
out—all right.’ (p. 180) 


And this statement is perhaps the keynote of the entire novel, the 
chief secret of its appeal, and its own most profound criticism. Here 
is a picture of the origins of Christianity as we would like to have it. 
The early followers of The Way are all worthy folk, clearly manifest- 
ing in their everyday lives the winsomeness and the power of a simple 
gospel of Love. There is struggle against wickedness in high places ; 
but it is rendered inconsequential by the light of a promised immor- 
tality; and the reader, looking back through time, sees this incipient 
faith endorsed by history, and remembers smugly that the pagan 
Empire was shortly to be dealt its come-uppance. If he (the reader) 
had been there, he would have had no trouble in deciding between 
Christ and Caligula; and he would gladly have marched with Mar- 
cellus and Diana through the gates of martyrdom and into a kingdom 
not of this world. 

In obvious ways, this novel is a palliative. There is so little here 
that disturbs or even inquires, that strikes beneath the surface of 
human experience to encounter with conviction what have been called 
the “inner dialogues” of the self, the great deeps of guilt and despair 
that all men know—and the shattering threat that life may be only a 
senseless cosmic joke. All that we really know of Marcellus’ anguish, 
we see externalized in hysterical words and gestures. Questions about 
the intelligibility of life and the governance of the universe are largely 
confined to detached philosophical discussions instead of being actua- 
lized in personal experience. Injustice is, for the most part, laid on 
the doorstep of senile or lunatic Roman leadership. And except for 
an occasional derogatory reference to the heedlessness of mobs, the 
view of man is overwhelmingly optimistic; the practice of the gospel 
of love quickly peels away the rough exterior of those who, at first 
appearance, seemed impervious to husking. 

I think these criticisms of The Robe are justified. But this is not 
the whole story. As years went by, Dr. Douglas himself grew increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with the polished sufficiency of the gospel he had been 
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dispensing through his novels. A straight hard look at the world of 
distress and violence around him drew from him a kind of wistful ad- 
mission that life did not lend itself readily to neat and optimistic 
solutions. And the strength and wisdom of one of his most “comfort- 
ing” characters, Dean Harcourt, Douglas now realized to be some- 
what spurious. “I’ve spent most of my time now for five months [the 
novelist wrote to his daughter] in the company of Dean Harcourt. 
Often it has been beautifully said that the Dean is just like me. This 
is enormously incorrect. The Dean thinks everything in the world 
is wonderful. I think the world is in a terrible mess. The Dean 
can think what he likes. I envy him for his sublime confidence. But 
I have times of thinking what a confounded impudence it is of me to 
invent a character who pretends to have a ready-made solution for 
these evil times.” 

“The war news last night was very depressing .... It is too, too 
bad. Makes us sick. It is hard to believe that things have come to 
this dreadful pass. Seems like a bad dream.’ 

But if the characters of Lloyd Douglas’ novels frequently skimmed 
the surface of suffering and tragedy, Douglas himself became a veri- 
table Job, and encountered at first-hand far more than his share of the 
ills that flesh is heir to. His older daughter contracted tuberculosis 
of the spine and underwent operation after discouraging operation. 
Douglas himself developed diabetes. His wife was stricken with a 
gradual bone-deterioration that slowly wasted her before the eyes 
of her devoted family. Next the novelist became arthritic, and— 
weakened by pain and the agony of watching his wife’s inexorable 
decline—was himself in a critical condition in the hospital when Mrs. 
Douglas died at home. His final novel, The Big Fisherman, he typed 
out with the few fingers that were not yet hopelessly stiffened and 
crippled. 

Unhappily, in his novels, Douglas usually conceals his own strug- 
gling, questioning, yet magnificently sustaining faith behind a curtain 
of unequivocal optimism. His readers sought only to be reassured. 
And when, in the concluding passages of The big Fisherman, the 
novelist permitted himself to make some oblique expression of his 
doubts concerning the inherent goodness of mankind, readers pro- 
tested. It was unworthy of Dr. Douglas to introduce a quizzical note 
into what should have been the wholly triumphant finale.‘ 

Par Lagerkvist’s short novel, Barabbas, is like The Robe in that 

* Virginia Douglas Dawson and Betty Douglas Wilson, The Shape of Sunday 
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it has a biblical setting and explores the sense of guilt in a man who 
has been involved in Jesus’ crucifixion. There the similarity stops. 
Lagerkvist does not resort to lavish description and intricate detail 
to create the impression of an ‘authentic atmosphere.” The style is 
lean and terse; the episodes are sparely sketched. But the end 
result is a group of characters and a series of events brought together 
in an inevitable and unforgettable unity. There is no attempt here 
to surround the early days of the faith with an aura of winsome pretti- 
ness. The characters are without glamor; even the villains are not 
heroically evil, but are simply casually cruel. But Lagerkvist suc- 
ceeds as Douglas does not in making his novel a disturbing word of 
address to the reader in the presence of his most intimate concerns. 
The novelist gazes on mysteries without pretending to understand 
them; he poses terrible questions, but declines to provide the answers. 

Loneliness, darkness, longing, guilt, and dread persistently recur 
as motifs within the personality of Barabbas. Spawned in bitter 
hatred, later thief and murderer, he becomes burdened with the un- 
easy conviction that he is somehow to be blamed for Jesus’ death. 
Not that he had liked or admired Jesus; on the contrary, he had been 
present at the crucifixion and was repelled by the submissiveness of 
the dying Jew. But he couldn't escape the fact that, in the most literal 
sense, Jesus had died for him. To describe Barabbas’ blundering 
odyssey toward a kind of faith would be simply to rehearse Lagerk- 
vist’s story. But here is guilt, responsible even though it can’t deny 
the influences of the past. Here is loneliness so entrenched that it 
won't permit communion between Barabbas and the fellow-slave to 
whom he is chained month after weary month. Here is hatred pro- 
ducing isolation and violence, and exercised in the very face of an 
incredible command to love. Here is pettiness, accepted as the norm 
for human behavior. Here is dread—shuddering at the darkness that 
surrounds all life, terrified at the witness of one raised from the dead— 
that to experience death is to experience only “nothing.” Barabbas 
desperately tries to relate himself meaningfully to people, to discover 
or to create some purpose, to discern where wishful thinking and 
gullibility leave off and intelligent commitment begins. He tenta- 
tatively affirms faith in the God of Jesus, then—under pressure— 
recants; but he continues to wear the cancelled symbol of the faith 
he had once avowed. And finally, in a misguided effort to fight for 
his Lord according to his lights, he participates in the burning of 
Rome and thus not only brings about his own death, but wholly unin- 
tentionally implicates a group of innocent Christians. They, too, die 
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for him. But even in the final procession to the crosses that have been 
set up for the mass execution, Barabbas walks alone. And [writes 
Lagerkvist] “when he felt death approaching, that which he had al- 
ways been so afraid of, he said out into the darkness, as though he 
were speaking to it: “To thee I deliver up my soul.’ And then he 
gave up the ghost.” (p. 180) On this excruciating note of am- 
biguity, the novel ends. 

Barabbas is a haunting kind of book. It may be laid aside, but 
its troubling questions have been spoken and won’t be silent now. 
For the threats that surround Barabbas’ life are part and parcel of 
the lives of all of us. In some measure, Barabbas reflects man— 
lonely, unsure, and afraid. He speaks directly to our human condi- 
tion, voices our longings, reveals our doubts. Through him we are 
made newly aware of the crucial uncertainties that characterize our 
lives and of the incredible assertions that are woven into the origins 
of the Christian faith. 

Actually the book isn’t devoid of hope. But the hope in Barabbas, 
like nearly everything else in this novel, is restrained and ambiguous. 
There’s a certain confidence manifested by the martyrs who are tor- 
tured for their faith; but it scarcely mitigates the pain and ugliness 
that accompany their death. There is ecstasy in the early assemblies 
of the faithful ; but frequently it is colored by an ignorance and credul- 
ity that is almost embarrassing to the thoughtful Christian reader. 
The hope in Barabbas is the hope that most of us are familiar with—a 
hope jockeying for a toehold between uncertainty and despair, a hope 
that fumbles toward acceptance, a hope that recognizes love and for- 
giveness even when they are mingled with suspicion, a hope that inter- 
mittently overcomes fear and doubt, but never completely or perma- 
nently. The romance and glamor of The Robe are missing here; but 
somehow the careful reader encounters in Barabbas a convincing note 
of authenticity. It derives primarily from a persistent awareness that 
the questions that haunt Barabbas in his personal extremity of loneli- 
ness and terror are the questions that in some form confront us all. 
Despite the distance in time and circumstance between our day and 
his, we are blood-brothers of ‘““Barabbas the reprobate” who is also 
“Barabbas the acquitted.” 

It would be too bad if, by devoting this time to a study in con- 
trasts, I’ve given the impression that our mythical “Christian reader” 
should read nothing but significant novels with biblical settings. 
Actually, the very term, “Christian reader,” is badly misleading if it 
conjures up an image of a person whose religious orientation pre- 
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vents him from appreciating a literary work of art for its own sake, 
whatever the subject may be. A “Christian reader” scarcely ap- 
proaches novels with a sharp inquisitorial eye, ferreting out every 
line that might smack of heresy. Instead, he reads widely, ranging 
in the field of fiction from novelists who depict man (as Time maga- 
zine recently said) “as a blob creeping and leaping about a world he 
cannot control,’’® to novelists who (in the words of the Saturday Re- 
view) “are neither Beatniks or Angry Young Men, [who] care more 
about a taut story-line than for ideology and more for ingenious 
situations than for personal philosophy.”® Whatever-he reads, how- 
ever, if he is really a Christian, he responds to, in the last analysis, 
from the standpoint of his ultimate commitment. It would be the 
height of absurdity to suggest that he reads everything with a neon 
question flashing in his brain: “What does this contribute to my 
Christian faith?” He reads with that level of appreciation and em- 
pathy that the novel itself evokes. He responds to the novel not in 
piecemeal fashion, but with respect for its integrity as a single creative 
work of art. He may not, rightly, ransack the novel, imposing his 
personal theological outlook upon passages that, like Macduff, have 
been “from their mother’s womb untimely ripped.” But he does have 
a point of view. And his final response, in the light of reflection and 
assimilation, it seems to me, can’t avoid relating the novel to his own 
understanding of the human predicament and the meaning of life. 
And if this final response must sometimes take the form of a judgment, 
it must be a judgment tempered with gratitude. 

In the light of these comments, it seems possible to suggest to our 
Christian reader a couple of simple and even obvious prohibitions that 
may lead him more appreciatively toward the work of our more sig- 
nificant contemporary novelists. 

First: He should not ask that the novelist be a preacher. Some 
sermons can be imaginative works of art; too few are. But the craft 
of fiction is not the craft of preaching. “The imaginative writer’s 
beliefs [comments Nathan Scott] are very rarely highly propositional 
in character: they do not generally involve a highly schematized set 
of ideas of a fully integrated philosophic system. He customarily has 
something much less abstract—namely, a number of sharp and deeply 
felt insights into the meaning of the human story that control all his 
transactions with the world that lies before him. And it is by means 


° Time, Books, “Beware the Blob,” (October 13, 1958), p. 104. 
* Saturday Review (November 29, 1958), p. 27. 
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of these insights that he discovers the ‘figure in the carpet? <7 ) ts 
obviously unjust to demand that the novelist be first a moralist. No 
one should read with a doctrinal squint. 

Second: He should not be afraid of what Malcolm Boyd has 
called “negative witness.”* The Christian reader must give thanks 
for novelists who, in the fictional presentation of life, implicitly chal- 
lenge the reality of many of the things that Christians cherish. We 
are being told on every side that “the old order changeth,” that fa- 
miliar categories are dissolving, that time-honored symbols are emp- 
tied of meaning, that men are struggling to reformulate creeds that 
have lost their relevance. Many of our best novelists reflect this tur- 
moil in their work; some of them offer the Christian theist the alterna- 
tive of a universe that is fundamentally absurd. Albert Camus, for ex- 
ample, in The Plague, shoves into the Christian’s hands the ancient, 
but still sticky, problem of evil. Camus describes the death of a child 
caught in the grip of bubonic plague. The doctors stand around the 
patient’s bed. “For the first time [Camus writes] he opened his eyes 
and gazed at Rieux, who was standing immediately in front of him. In 
the small face, rigid as a mask of grayish clay, slowly the lips parted 
and from them rose a long incessant scream, hardly varying with his 
respiration, and filling the ward with a fierce, indignant protest, so 
little childish that it seemed like a collective voice issuing from all 
the sufferers there. Rieux clenched his jaws, Tarrou looked away... . 
Paneloux [the priest] gazed down at the small mouth . . . [that was] 
pouring out the angry death-cry that has sounded through the ages 
of mankind. He sank on his knees, and all present found it natural 
to hear him say in a voice hoarse but clearly audible across that name- 
less, never-ending wail: ‘My God, spare this child!’”’ But the wail 
went on, gradually weakened, and finally stopped. The child was 
dead. And no serious Christian reader can brush aside Dr. Rieux’s 
vehement protest : “Until my dying day I shall refuse to love a scheme 
of things in which children are put to torture.”’° Such “negative 
witness” can serve to grab the casual reader by the scruff of the neck 
and shake him out of his complacencies. “. . . The modern writer 
[comments Nathan Scott] has often wanted to lead us toward a deeper 
imaginative seizure of the infernal realities of our time, so that we 


7™Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier (New 


York: Harper and Brothers, 1958), p. 33. 
ins Nalosian Boyd, Crisis in Communication (Garden City, New York: Double- 
d d Company, Inc., 1957), p. 67. ‘ 
at Albert Cac, The Plague, trans. by Stuart Gilbert (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952), pp. 194-5. 
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might be brought nearer ‘New styles of architecture, a change of heart.’ 
And in so doing he has often felt it necessary to use violence and 
melodrama as instruments for awakening his age out of its lethargies, 
for destroying its specious securities and revealing its underlying 
nightmare and tragedy .... For, as men so different from each other 
as Aristotle and Jeremiah knew, the human heart may sometimes be 
resurrected through terror.’ Sometimes this shock-treatment seems 
excessive. The Christian reader can hardly be asked to erase his 
capacity for moral discrimination, or to concur in a fairly widespread 
consensus that the worth of a novel is measured by the intensity of 
revulsion it arouses in the normally sensitive reader. But neither may 
the Christian, in good conscience, select for his reading only those 
novels that are pleasant and tidy and full of sweet consolation. In 
his letter to the Philippians, Paul admonishes the brethren to think 
about whatever things are true and honest, as well as about whatever 
things are pure and lovely. Sometimes it’s almost impossible to hold 
these pairs in single focus. 

Finally, let me enter a plea that might make many a literary critic 
gnash his teeth and that may also involve me in all manner of incon- 
sistencies. I’ve spent quite a while denouncing the novel that is 
nothing more than a proselytizing tract. But isn’t there a place for 
significant Christian fiction that’s confessionally written; that’s most 
intelligible to those who share the author’s viewpoint; that—as far 
as traditional terms and symbols are concerned—very nearly pulls 
off the trick of pouring new wine into old wineskins; and that, most 
important of all, refuses to gloss over the bewilderment and corrup- 
tion inherent in the human situation? Nathan Scott has suggested 
that there is a growing number of such writers and adds that “Graham 
Greene has distinguished between those writers who merely happen 
to be Christians and those who are generally Christian writers in the 
sense that their way, as artists, of shaping the substance of experience 
is determined by an essentially Christian vision of things.’”!? It’s 
certainly significant that novelists like William Faulkner and Robert 
Penn Warren can scarcely be understood without resorting continually 
to Christian categories of interpretation. Other writers stand more 
obviously within the Christian fold: Graham Greene, with his somber 
vision of an infected creation; Alan Paton, with his awareness of 
communal guilt and his understanding of redemptive suffering; J. F. 
Powers, with his remarkable insight into the curious blend of humor 
and pathos that resides within the commonplace. Still other novelists, 
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of perhaps lesser stature, but distinguished enough—C. S. Lewis and 
Charles Williams—resort to fantasy and allegory. Strictly speaking, 
in terms of form, fantasy and novel are not to be equated. But fan- 
tasy retains an important place in imaginative Christian literature. 
J. R. R. Tolkien comments: “It is one of the lessons of fairy stories 
(if we can speak of the lessons of things that do not lecture) that on 
callow, lumpish, and selfish youth, peril, sorrow, and the shadow of 
death can bestow dignity, and even sometimes wisdom.”}3 C. S. 
Lewis indignantly repudiates the suggestion that his fairy stories, the 
seven “Chronicles of Narnia,’ are merely stories for children. ‘The 
Fantastic or Mythican [he notes] is a mode available at all ages for 
some readers; for others, at none. At all ages, if it is well used by 
the author and meets the right reader, it has the same power: to 
generalize while remaining concrete, to present in palpable form not 
concepts or even experiences but whole classes of experience, and to 
throw off irrelevancies. But at its best it can do more; it can give us 
experiences that we have never had and thus, instead of “commenting 
on life,’ can add to it.”74 And Charles Williams allows us, through 
his strange fantasies, to feel the surging power of the processes of 
Redemption, and in the same moment, to glimpse the Gorgon-face of 
Hell. 

I prefer to conclude not on a note of assertion but, conversely, on 
one of inquiry. Why is it obviously so difficult for the contemporary 
novelist to pass beyond his fictional analysis of the nightmare of the 
human predicament and to affirm what Faulkner has called “the old 
verities and truths of the heart?”?° Must we relegate to the oblivion 
of a deluded past the psalmist’s contention that we have been made 
little less than God? Why is it that a majority even of those novelists 
who have come out of the matrix of traditional Christianity have so 
much difficulty in writing convincingly of processes of redemption or 
of sanctification? Often they depict sin and guilt without grace; and 
sometimes they write of divine grace without properly recognizing 
man’s need of it, and thus seem to strike off cardboard shackles or 
to heal wounds that never pained. Many a discerning Christian reader 
sometimes feels that in selecting fiction, he is confronted with a choice 
between nihilism and sentimentalism. On the one hand he may 
sympathize with the lady who said of the novelist Franz Kafka: “He 
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is, with enormous effort, getting from somewhere that I have never 
been, to somewhere else that I would not want to go anyway.”!® On 
the other hand, he may abhor the cloying sweetness of the kind of 
attenuated Christianity ridiculed by Paul Claudel: “If the salt hath 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? With sugar!”1* May the 
Christian reader, without desiring for one moment to constrict the 
artistic medium of the novel, or to pervert it to his own ends, reason- 
ably hope that the time has arrived when more and more of our dis- 
tinguished novelists are discovering that, while despair may often be a 
terminal point, it may sometimes also serve as a necessary prelude to 
rescuey*” 


The Corporate Life 


XII. THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF RELIGION 


Twenty years ago (June, 1939) the late President Few conferred 
upon three candidates the degree of Doctor of Philosophy: Frank 
Kenneth Pool (Baptist), Albea Godbold (Methodist), and Paul Les- 
lie Garber (Presbyterian). These three alumni were the academic 
first-fruits of Duke’s newly instituted program of advanced religious 
studies. Duke has the distinction of being the first university in the 
South to initiate a Graduate Department of Religion on the Ph.D. 
level. Previous to this development, all Southerners who wished to 
undertake this type of doctoral research in religion were required to 
go entirely outside their region. 

In the last twenty years (1939-59) seventy-seven persons (all men 
except two) have received their Ph.D. degrees in religion from Duke.* 
Of the seventy-seven, all are still living except Dr. Pool, who died 
soon after receiving his degree while teaching at Furman University. 


SL OCOLt Ope Ciba DaLLO! 

“™ Wilder, op. cit., p. 21. 

“Part of this lecture has been published in the June, 1958, issue of Christian 
Education Findings. The Editor has granted us permission to publish this 
article, provided that we recognize this fact. We do this gratefully and happily. 
This lecture was delivered as one of the Divinity School Public Lectures in 
York Chapel on December 3, 1958. 
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The remaining seventy-six are busily engaged in twenty-three states 
and two foreign countries (Greece and the Philippines). 

The primary purpose of the Graduate Department of Religion is 
to equip young men and women of exceptional ability for the teaching 
ministry in colleges, universities, and theological seminaries. That 
this purpose is being largely realized is indicated by the fact that all 
except ten of the Department’s doctoral graduates are now employed 
as administrators or teachers in forty-five institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Thirteen of the forty-five institutions are theological seminaries, 
which are affiliated with seven different denominations, including 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and Episcopalians. 

From the outset (as symbolized by the first three graduates) the 
Department has been ecumenical in its student body. The seventy- 
seven alumni therefore embrace eleven denominational traditions, 
ranging all the way from Greek Orthodox to Quaker. Numerically, 
the Presbyterians hold first place, with the Methodists a close second. 
Next in order follow the Baptists and the Episcopalians. Recently 
the Baptists have been increasing more rapidly than any other body, 
and in the current student-body (1958-59), which represents ten 
denominational affiliations, they hold top place. 

A major factor in promoting the doctoral program at Duke has 
been the Gurney Harriss Kearns Foundation, which was founded in 
1935 by the generous hosiery manufacturer of High Point, North 
Carolina. Since its establishment, the Foundation has provided fifty 
graduate students in religion with distinguished fellowships. Re- 
cipients of Kearns Fellowships now hold strategic posts in some of 
America’s best colleges, universities, and divinity schools. 

Recently the Graduate Department has also been significantly 
strengthened by the Eli Lilly Endowment, which has contributed, 
over a two-year period, a fellowship fund of $20,000. This gift has 
enabled Duke to attract some of America’s most promising graduate 
students in the field of religion. The special objective of the Lilly 
grant is to prepare outstanding teachers for service in theological 
schools. 

In yet another respect graduate study in religion at Duke has been 
recently enriched. Some two years ago Dr. John Hallowell, Professor 
of Political Science, conceived the idea of establishing at Duke an ex- 
perimental project designed to relate Christianity to Politics. The 
Lilly Foundation, being convinced of the value of his proposal, do- 
nated $90,000 with which to implement the project over a three-year 
period. The program, which is directed by Dr. Hallowell, embraces 
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three important aspects: (1) an annual summer seminar, in which 
post-doctoral professors of political science and of religion are in- 
vited to participate; (2) an annual series of scholarly lectures by 
specialists in political science who also recognize the contribution 
which Christianity can make to political thought ; and (3) the award- 
ing of distinguished fellowships to graduate students who wish to 
specialize in political science, but who also desire to relate Christian 
ethical insights to political philosophy. The Graduate Department of 
Religion has actively participated in this joint enterprise, especially 
through the teaching services of Dr. Waldo Beach. 

Since inquiries are sometimes received concerning the organiza- 
tional set-up of graduate religious study at Duke, perhaps an explana- 
tory word is relevant in the present article. The teaching personnel of 
the Department is drawn from three sources: (1) the Divinity School, 
which has always heartily supported graduate doctoral research; (2) 
the Undergraduate Department of Religion; and (3) various depart- 
ments in the Graduate School, especially History, Philosophy, and 
Political Science. This latter source is more than incidental, since 
every doctoral candidate is required to take a certain amount of work 
(a minor) entirely outside the field of religion. Organizationally, the 
Department is an integral part of the structure of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, and is administered under the general direction 
of the Dean of that school. Under this pattern, advanced religious 
study must meet the same academic standards as all other graduate 
disciplines. On the other hand, students in religion have equal access 
to fellowships and to all the other resources made available through 
the Graduate School. 

In recent years graduate study in religion at Duke has undergone 
marked growth. For example, ten persons received Ph.D. degrees 
in religion at the June commencement of 1958. Few, if any, of the 
nineteen departments of the Graduate School awarded a larger num- 
ber in that year. It is a matter of satisfaction that all ten found edu- 
cational employment upon graduation. 

The pressure for admission to the Department grows greater every 
year. Within the past year, for example, the Director of Graduate 
Studies received more than one hundred sixty-five written inquiries, 
and of course the Graduate School office received man} additional 
ones. Of the currently completed applications, the Department can 
accommodate only about one out five for the academic year 1959-60. 
In view of the excellent new recruits to the Divinity School faculty, 
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as announced by Dean Cushman, the Department may confidently 
expect an even larger number of applications for the year 1960-61. 

The doctoral program is, of course, energy-taxing to the graduate 
faculty in religion, and yet it is already paying rich dividends in many 
directions. First of all, it is continually lifting the academic standards 
of instruction in scores of departments of religion in colleges and uni- 
versities. Second, from these educational centers Duke Divinity 
School and the Graduate Department of Religion are now recruiting 
some of their ablest students. Finally, Duke herself is directly profit- 
ing from this research study in religion. For example, seven doctoral 
alumni are now holding teaching positions with Duke: four in the 
Undergraduate Department of Religion, and three in the Divinity 
School. Their competence is symbolized by the fact that other uni- 
versities and divinity schools frequently seek to lure them into their 
academic fold. Fortunately their loyalty to Duke is deep-rooted, and 
thus most of them have gladly remained with their Alma Mater. 

I am sure that I express the sentiment of my colleagues when I 
say that all of us take deep pride in the fine educational stewardship 
which is being rendered by Duke’s seventy-seven graduate alumni. 
We sincerely thank God for their fruitful teaching ministry, and we 
unanimously and warmly invite them to pay us another homecoming 
visit at their first opportunity. 


The Dean’s Desk 


It is early in the morning on an April day. Sun and blue sky 
make the green turf and shrubs of the quadrangle particularly re- 
splendent below the sentinel tower of the Chapel. Alumni will re- 
member April days! It has been in every respect a full year for all 
and one of break-neck pace for a new dean. It has brought some dis- 
appointments, some rewards, some promises. 

At a special meeting of the faculty March 24, the junior year of a 
new curriculum was instituted by faculty action—and after several 
months of continuous conversations. An orientation course for enter- 
ing students, “The Church and the Minister’s Vocation,” is one inno- 
vation. The overhauling of the curriculum began especially from a 
consideration of the division of “practical studies,” and we continually 
kept the question, “What is indispensable for the minister’s profes- 
sional preparation?” before us. While the second and third years of 
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the new curriculum have been shaped and discussed, final formula- 
tion will come next year; and the new curriculum will be instituted 
seriatim, year by year. A basic feature of the new curriculum is a 
succession of carefully designed “professional courses,” many of which 
will entail the collaboration of two or more faculty members. Every 
curriculum is experimental, aiming with more or less success at im- 
proved pedagogy. 

With considerable satisfaction I make the following announcement 
of new appointments to the Divinity School faculty. Dr. Stuart C. 
Henry will join the faculty as Associate Professor of American 
Christianity. He comes to us from Southern Methodist University. 
His work will supplement that of Professor Smith under whose leader- 
ship we have attained unusual distinction in the field of American 
religious thought. Dr. Hans J. Hillerbrand will come to us as As- 
sistant Professor of Modern European Christianity. He presently 
instructs in history at Goshen College. He is a Doctor of Theology 
of the University of Erlangen and is a specialist in the thought and 
movements of the Reformation, especially of the Anabaptist wing. 
Dr. Egil Grislis has accepted appointment as Assistant Professor of 
Historical Theology. Presently pastor of a church in Hudson, New 
York, he was trained at Gettysburg College and Seminary and then 
did his doctoral work with distinction at Yale University. The dean 
and faculty committee on appointments look forward with high ex- 
pectancy to distinguished contributions to our community and aca- 
demic life from these new colleagues and give them hearty welcome. 
It may be added that there remain other important posts yet to fill 
over which we are deliberating. 

The Alumni of the Divinity School will wish to take notice that 
Professor A. John Walton will receive retirement status and terminate 
his services to the University, the Duke Endowment, and the Divinity 
School on or about July 1, 1959. Dr. Walton joined the faculty in 
1948; thus, for eleven years, he has given of himself tirelessly and 
without ceasing. His service to students and churches related to the 
Duke Endowment, his judicious and large-hearted handling of stu- 
dent problems, his vision and his uncommon ability to relate his in- 
struction in the classroom to the actual situation of the minister in 
the Church have made his contribution of endless significance to us 
all. Many of you alumni will have cause to remember that this, and 
more, is so. 

Professors Creighton Lacy and James T. Cleland will be on sab- 
batical leave for the academic year 1959-60. In the place of Dr. Lacy 
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we have employed the services of Guy H. Ranson as Visiting As- 
sociate Professor of Christian and Social Ethics. Professor Lacy is 
recipient of a fellowship from the American Association of Theological 
Schools, and, with Mrs. Lacy and their daughter, will reside for re- 
search and writing in India. Professor and Mrs. Cleland will be in 
the British Isles during a portion of the sabbatical period, but Pro- 
fessor Cleland will conduct the Third Clinic in Preaching at Duke, 
July 6-17, 1959. 

I know that my own regret and sense of personal loss are shared 
by the faculty in the termination of A. Durwood Foster’s service to 
the Divinity School with the end of this academic year. Professor 
Foster’s acceptance of the post of Associate Professor of Systematic 
Theology at The Pacific School of Religion was announced in April 
1958. We have been fortunate indeed to have had his services dur- 
ing the current year by prior arrangement. This will complete his 
fifth year, since Dr. Foster came to us in September 1954. In his 
teaching and thinking he has merited the admiration of students as, 
in his person and manner, he has endeared himself to all. We think 
he has erred in going from Duke, but we wish him and Josephine and 
the two children God-speed as they take up a new life in Berkeley. 

The Convocation and Refresher Pastors’ School will be held No- 
vember 2-4 in conjunction with the James A. Gray Lectures. Dr. 
John Bright of Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, is the Gray 
Lecturer, and his subject will be: “The Authority of the Old Testa- 
ment for Preaching.” Dr. W. Kenneth Pope of Houston, Texas, will 
be the preacher Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. Dr. Wallace Fridy 
of Washington Street Methodist Church, Columbia, South Carolina, 
will be a second lecturer. A third lecturer in Pastoral Care is planned. 
Further announcements and invitations to make reservations will be 
forthcoming. 


The Bulletin Board 


The textual labors of Professor Kenneth W. Clark in the Univer- 
sity of Basle Library have come to fruition in an article on “Observa- 
tions on the Erasmian Notes in Codex 2.” This appeared in Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 
Band 3 (ss. 749-756), Berlin. This is a special number entitled 
Studia Evangelica, containing papers originally delivered to the inter- 
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national Congress on “The Four Gospels in 1957” held at Christ 
Church, Oxford. The paper was the initial product of his recent 
researches on the manuscripts employed by Erasmus to produce his 
editio princeps of the Greek New Testament text in 1516. “Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes in the Byzantine Period’’ was the subject of a sym- 
posium in which Clark participated at the invitation of the Trustees 
of Harvard University, April 30-May 2. This was held at the Dum- 
barton Oaks Research Library and Collection, in Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Clark has been elected president of the Duke Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa for 1959-60. During the current year he is serving in 
the role of vice president. 

The Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran 
(a monograph of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis) 
brings to light the textual study of Professor William H. Brownlee 
upon one of the Dead Sea Scrolls which he identified in Jerusalem, 
in February, 1948. The work was essentially prepared during his 
Sabbatical leave, the autumn of 1954. At the annual meeting of the 
Southern Section of the SBLE, held at Wake Forest College (Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C.), he presented a paper entitled “The Unity of 
Isaiah,” setting forth the theory that the Book of Isaiah is the work 
of an Isaianic school whose final product was a two-volume edition 
of “Isaianic” prophecy (ch. 1-33, 34-66). 

The Middle East, land of the Bible and region of crucial signifi- 
cance today, continually finds an authoritative interpreter in Professor 
William F. Stinespring. He participated in the second Institute on 
Muslim-Christian Cooperation at the Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., February 26-27. Stinespring was paired with the 
ambassador of Afghanistan to the USA in the symposium on ‘The 
Christian and the Muslim Views of God, Man, and Society.” Here 
at Durham, he conducted a course on “Missions in the Middle East” 
for the women of the Trinity Methodist Church, on the evenings of 
Aprilgseloec0 sande 2e 

Our Scottish heralds, Professors James Cleland and Hugh Ander- 
son, have engaged in their usual full schedule of preaching. On 
March 16, Anderson addressed the Methodist ministers of the area 
of Columbia, S. C. He conducted a preaching mission in the Broad 
Street Methodist Church, Kingsport, Tennessee, March 29 through 
April 2. He delivered baccalaureate sermons at Mitchell College, 
Statesville, N. C., May 24, and at the Columbia Girls’ College, S. C., 
May 31. In addition to college and university preachings, here and 
there, Cleland delivered a series of Lenten sermons in Mobile, Ala- 
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bama, in March. In April he took part in the dedication of the Com- 
munity Church in Chapel Hill, met with the alumni in Louisville, 
gave the Founders’ Day Address at Spelman College in Atlanta, and 
lectured on Robert Burns in Bradford Junior College, Massachusetts. 
In May he repeated that lecture in Hood College, Maryland, gave 
three addresses at the College of Preachers in Washington, D. C., and 
began a round of commencements on the last day of the month. All 
this represents far-flown, if not high-flown, oratory. 

The Seventh Army Soldier Show, a group of players in Berlin, 
used Professor Emeritus H. E. Spence’s play, “A Hue and Cry 
after Father Christmas,’ which was broadcast over the entire Armed 
Forces Network in Europe. This group of players had practiced 
another play but could not clear the copyright. Five days before 
Christmas, they appealed to Chaplain (Major) Curtis Spence, Pro- 
fessor Spence’s nephew, who authorized them to use his uncle’s play. 
It comes from the volume Holidays and Holy Days, a series of Christ- 
mas and Easter plays, given here and widely throughout the state. 


Book Reviews 


and use the Bible he already has. 
This material is really and truly intro- 
ductory and helpful for those who 
know practically nothing about the 
Bible, such as the current crop of 


Westminster Introductions to the 
Books of the Bible. Westminster. 
1958. 224 pp. $3.75. 


Studies in Genesis. Daniel T. Niles. 


Westminster. 1958. 109 pp. $2.50. college students, to say nothing of 
5 E some already in seminary. 
Old Testament Theology. Ludwig No. 2 is somewhat too narrowly 


Kohler, translated by A. S. Todd. 
Westminster. 1958. 257 pp. $4.50. 
The continued publication of such 
books as these attests a continuing 


interest in “Biblical Theology,” even 
among laymen. The Westminster 
Press is very sensitive to current 


trends of thinking. 

No. 1 is simply a reprint of the 
comments, introductions, and explana- 
tory matter already published as a 
part of The Westminster Study Edi- 
tion of the Holy Bible. This latter 
work was cumbersome and expensive, 
because of its inclusion of the en- 
tire text of the King James Bible. 
Now the reader can purchase the new 
explanatory material at a modest price, 


titled: it is really a small sample of 
Niles’ total “Biblical Theology.” The 
author, a native of Ceylon and a Meth- 
odist evangelist there, stresses strong- 
ly the unity of the Christian Bible. 
He speaks of Abraham as a witness to 
the nature of the church, and ends 
with these words: “History ends and 
begins at Bethlehem.” He is very 
much in the stream of current theo- 
logical thought, using such terms as 
“existential,” “the Bible... a record 
of God’s activity,” “dialectic, and “par- 
adox.” This splendidly devotional 
little book on the whole Bible can be 
understood by any theologically sensi- 
tive Christian, regardless of linguistic 
equipment. 


_ 
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No. 3. is something else again. It 
is a translation of the famous Swiss 
professor’s German work, of 1935, re- 
vised in 1952. Now the inquiring 
student can read the book without 
knowing German, but he still needs his 
Hebrew. Hebrew words remain un- 
translated and untransliterated, as in 
the original, and there is an “Index 
of Hebrew Words,” useless to any but 
the initiated. German may pass away, 
but Hebrew goes on forever. The book 
itself is a classic, the original edition 
being one of those tomes that marked 
the revival of Old Testament theology 
in the twentieth century, after the 
horrors of World War I brought a 
yearning for spiritual renewal among 


the religious intelligentsia. Kohler 
follows the traditional outline of 
Theology, Anthropology, Soteriology 


(God, Man, Salvation), thus making 
his book a sort of introduction to the 
more innovative and_ sophisticated 
works, such as that of Eichrodt. To 
the aforesaid inquiring student who 
has at least the minimal amount of 
Hebrew and Greek, the present ex- 
cellent English rendering will prove a 
source of enlightenment and inspira- 
tion.—W. F. Stinespring. 


The World’s Living Religions. Robert 
E. Hume. Revised by Charles S. 
Braden. Scribner’s. 1959. 335 pp. 
$3.50. 


Here is another valuable revised 
edition. The original work appeared 
in 1924 and went through more than 
twenty-five printings. The book is 
unique in the manner in which, after 
sketching their content, it summarizes 
the “strengths” and “weaknesses” of 
the major religions. For instance, 
among “elements of strength in Bud- 
dhism” is listed “the urgency and as- 
surance of its gospel,’ while the “ele- 
ments of weakness” include “its origi- 
nal atheism” and “its fundamental im- 
personalism.” Christianity is subject 
to the same kind of summary. Head- 
ing the list of strengths are “its con- 
ception of God as a loving, holy 
Father” and “the character and teach- 
ings of its founder, Jesus Christ.” 


Weaknesses include the tendencies in 
“certain sections of Christendom to 
relapse from the founder’s lofty ideal 

” and “to shirk the responsibilities 
which accompany the privileges be- 
longing to the children of God.” There 
is an ostensible objectivity about the 
evaluations which the polemical non- 
Christian might readily impugn. Neith- 
er Hume nor his generation saw clear- 
ly enough that anyone’s evaluative 
criteria must be grounded somewhere 
religiously. His judgment, for in- 
stance, that Buddhist “impersonalism” 
is bad and Christian personalism good 
roots in a Christian perspective which 
we hardly can establish on purely neu- 
tral grounds (whatever such grounds 


might be). Nevertheless, why not 
have a Christian appraisal (semi- 
cryptic though this one be) of the 


world religions? This one is the 
work of a responsible scholar, con- 
tains generous quotations from the 
sacred scriptures, is distinguished by 
brevity and simplicity of analysis. I 
believe it comes closer to what my 
B.D. students in the History of Re- 
ligions have wanted me to give them 
than any other book I know. One 
must admit that it is oversimplified. C. 
S. Braden, in bringing the book fac- 
tually up to date (so far as was feas- 
ible), does not alter or endorse the 
value judgments. One can second that 
attitude and still commend the book as 
highly useful—A. D. Foster. 


The Gospel in Dispute: The Rela- 


tion of Christian Faith 
Missionary Religions. Edmund 
Perry. Doubleday. 1958. 230 pp. 
$3.95 


“Advocatus Kraemerus’” will prob- 
ably be the immediate reaction of 
many readers of this book. Profes- 
sor H. Kraemer has a faithful dis- 
ciple in the person of an exceedingly 
able young professor, Edmund Perry, 
formerly of Duke University, now of 
Northwestern University. This iden- 
tification with Kraemer is made not 
because his position is to be summarily 
accepted or rejected, but to indicate 
that almost everything which has been 
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said for or against Kraemer’s theol- 
ogy of mission applies to the prevail- 
ing point of view of this book. This 
book, therefore, will hardly be con- 
sidered a novel contribution. Perhaps 
the most significant contribution is 
that here is an intensely concerned 
professor in an American university 
calling every professing Christian to 
acknowledge that “to be a Christian at 
all anywhere in the contemporary 
world is to be a responsive and re- 
sponsible missionary Christian.” 

The reader will respond with much 
appreciation to the biblical description 
of the essential missionary character 
of Israel’s faith re-created by God in 
the Christian Church. But the real 
test of the reader’s reaction will come 
in the chapter on “Gospel Faith and a 
Method of Studying Religions,’ for 
here one sees most clearly Perry’s 
“theology of mission” and his in- 
debtedness to Kraemer. Religion, “as 
predefined in Gospel faith,” is sin (pp. 
88-95). That God has not left himself 
without witness is simply a non-direc- 
tive predisposition to faith, so that 
general revelation, if the term can be 
used at all, has no place in salvation. 
The reader may complain not unfairly 
that Professor Perry tends to identify 
almost completely his own theology of 
mission with “Gospel faith.” One gets 
the impression there is little or no de- 
bate among Christians on these mat- 
ters. The core of the method seems 
to place it among what is nowadays 
sometimes called “post-critical’”’ theol- 
ogy. 

There are some very valuable em- 
phases. Some may find the treatment 
of the four “missionary” religions the 
less valuable part of the book. Many 
Christians will object to the author’s 
interpretation of Judaism, and wonder 
if it is not truly a “mysterious theo- 
logical’ (p. 221) begging of the ques- 
tion to say that “whereas God asked 
the Israelites (Judaism) to cease be- 
ing his chosen people outside the 
Church and they refused, God is 
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nevertheless faithful to his promise and 
will sustain them as a community in 
history to the very end.’ (Jbid.) 
Modern vedantism (a _ theosophic 
strand of Hinduism) is missionary, 
but it is questionable whether Hindu- 
ism in its usual form can be classified 
a missionary religion. 

Though not a novel contribution, 
this volume is commended as a valu- 
able statement in the continuing con- 
cern of the Church to communicate 
the Gospel faithfully to the world. 

—L. E. Wethington 


Widening Horizons 1845-95. 
ot Methodist Missions, 
Wade Crawford Barclay. 
Board of Missions. 1957. 
$4.50. 

Dr. Barclay’s definitive series is a 
remarkable achievement. On one hand, 
it is a comprehensive reference work 
(with 150 pages of notes, bibliography 
and index), covering every significant 
person and event in a global survey. 
On the other hand, those people and 
issues come alive in a compellingly 
readable narrative. The day-to-day 
problems of remote areas, especially in 
their relationship to universal Method- 
ist policies and programs, take shape 
with almost incredible appeal. 

This particular volume begins with 
“4 changing church in a_ changing 
structure of American society,” as 
Methodism adopts new methods and 
organization for new frontiers. It 
moves out (for the first time beyond 
Liberia) into a sacrificial witness that 
for every Methodist “the world is my 
parish”: the opening of China in 1847, 
the rapid growth in India and Ma- 
laysia, the controversial Taylor selt- 
supporting stations in South America, 
the sea-borne spread to Scandinavia. 
The reading assignment may look for- 
midable—so was the missionary task 
in 1845-95. But not even Anthony 
Adverse contained so much sheer ro- 
mance and adventure for so little time 
and money.—C. Lacy. 
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In One Spirit. D. Campbell Wyckoff. 

Wide as the’ World. Louise B. Grif- 
fiths. 

Each from Friendship Press. 
167 pp. $2.95 (paper $1.95). 


These two attractive volumes are in- 
dispensable guides for missionary edu- 
cation, of senior highs and junior highs 
respectively. Each contains a clear 
statement of the place and purpose of 
missionary education, a psychological 
and pedagogical appraisal of the age 
group, and a practical guide to methods 
and materials. While intermediates 
are led into the excitement of personal 
acquaintances, trips of discovery, 
drama and journalism and recreation, 
seniors are guided through the Bible, 
theology, history and current events 
toward spiritual commitment and voca- 
tional decision. Both books are writ- 
ten in lively fashion, with clever 
sketches and with irresistible projects 
just clamoring to be tried. But the 
emphasis—rightly so for all ages—is 
on feeling and heing a part of the 
Christian world mission.—C. Lacy. 


1958. 


A History of the Christian Church. 
Williston Walker. Revised by 
Cyril CC. Richardson, Wilhelm 
Pauck, and Robert Handy. Scrib- 
ner’s, 1959. 585 pp. $5.50. 


The appearance of this very reason- 
ably priced revision will be widely wel- 
comed. To quote from the Revisers’ 
Preface. 

“For nearly half a century Walker’s 
History of the Christian Church has 
been a standard textbook. It was writ- 
ten by a scholar of ripe learning, who 
profited especially from the rich fruits 
of German historical scholarship in the 
later 19th and early 20th centuries. Its 
rare combination of clarity, compact- 
ness and balance has been responsible 
for its unparalleled success. More- 
over, despite the advances made in his- 
torical scholarship, the main text of 
Walker has held up remarkably well. 
Nevertheless, sections have inevitably 
become out of date, and especially in 
the later portions has extensive re- 
writing been necessary. It has been 


the aim of the revisers to retain the 
main structure of the original, and 
only to revise those parts where there 
were errors of fact or where the inter- 
pretation was seriously questionable. 
Occasionally sections have been added 
to introduce a better balance or to 
take note of modern discoveries. In 
the modern period a more radical re- 
working of the material has been 
necessary in order to bring the text up 
to date.” 

The distinguished revisers divided 
their work as~ follows: Professor 
Richardson to the early Middle Ages, 
Professor Pauck through the Reforma- 
tion, Professor Handy from Puritan- 
ism to the Modern Day. It must have 
been convenient for them to work to- 
gether, all three being at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. They express spe- 
cial thanks to Edward R. Hardy of 
Berkeley Divinity School for his help 
on the Greek Orthodox Church. With- 
out doubt they have added to the use- 
fulness and prolonged the life of a 
worthy and popular volume. 

—A. D. Foster 


On Christian Doctrine. Saint Augus- 
tine. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by D. W. Robertson, Jr. 
Liberal Arts. 1958. xxii, 169 pp. 
80 cents (paper back). 


The Absurdity of Christianity and 
Other Essays. Archibald Allan 
Bowman. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Charles W. Hendel. Liberal 
asa, IEEE ssosth, 4 poy 75 
cents (paper back). 


Unitarian Christianity and Other Es- 
says. William Ellery Channing. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Irving H. Bartlett. Liberal Arts. 
1958. xxii, 121 pp. 80 cents. (paper 
back). 


These items do further credit to the 
enterprise, undertaken by the Liberal 
Arts Press, Inc. (153 W. 72nd Street, 
N. Y. 23, N. Y.), of providing inex- 
pensive but durable and_ responsible 
texts for scholarly purposes. The first 
two above are Numbers 80 and 56, re- 


spectively, in the Library of Liberal 
Arts. The last of the three is Number 
21 in the American Heritage Series. 
As is characteristic of both series, the 
texts are accompanied by introductions 
of notable value in their own right. 

The fresh translation of Augustine’s 
De doctrina christiana (based on the 
Benedictine text) seems especially ap- 
propriate as one ponders the current 
theological perplexities in the sphere 
of hermeneutics. For, as the trans- 
lator remarks, this work is “essential- 
ly . . . an introduction to the interpre- 
tation and explanation of the Bible.” 

A. A. Bowman (1883-1936) was pro- 
fessor of logic at Princeton before re- 
turning to Scotland to assume the chair 
of Logic and then of Moral Philosophy 
at Glasgow. As the editor notes, an 
unfriendly Zeitgeist has tended to pre- 
vent his thought from being more 
widely appreciated. His most sub- 
stantial work, Studies in the Philos- 
ophy of Religion (2 vols.), appeared 
posthumously in 1938, but not many 
bought the volumes and fewer still 
read them. This is unfortunate, for 
Bowman has something to say to mod- 
ern man. Perhaps now that the theo- 
logical mood is shifting toward con- 
structiveness, a better way will open 
for him. The “other essays” referred 
to in the title are “The Paradox of 
Job,” “Religion as a Quest of the 
Eternal,’ and “Eternal Spirit and In- 
carnation.” The viewpoint is con- 
sistent. Religion is absurd within the 
frame of our spiritual Phillistinism. 
But God’s wisdom, in the last analysis, 
is still not mocked. 

Besides “Unitarian Christianity,” 
the selections from Channing are “The 
Moral Argument against Calvinism,” 
“The Evidences of Revealed Religion,” 
“Likeness to God,” and “Honor Due to 
All Men.” This material is, of course, 
basic for American religious thought. 

—A. D. Foster 


Cyril 
1958. 


The Doctrine of the Trinity. 
C. Richardson. Abingdon, 
159 pp. $3.00. 


A church historian has produced one 
of the most incisive and provocative 
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theological treatises to appear for a 
long time. It is truly a remarkable 
little book. Brief as it is, one could 
argue that it is the most valuable 
single analysis of the Trinitarian doc- 
trine that we have. This can be said 
in spite of the fact that it is a devastat- 
ing attack on the doctrine. It will of- 
fend some, but others are able to stay 
in the fold just because theology like 
this can be written. 

Writing about the Trinity has main- 
ly been for or against Unitarianism, or 
for or against modernism in general. 
The freshness of Richardson’s work is 
partly its freedom from such ulterior 
motifs and traditional positions. Its 
detachment and critical independence 
make other recent works on the sub- 
ject, for all their usefulness, seem per- 
vaded by special pleading. Richard- 
son writes neither in advocacy nor in 
anger and thus produces a careful 
examination of the doctrine—some- 
thing rare. The jungles of verbiage 
in which some contemporaries have 
pursued the subject are cut through by 
simple intelligible analysis. Richard- 
son insists upon seeing what. state- 
ments actually are saying and in ex- 
posing incoherence where he finds it. 
This can be ruthless but also very 
clarifying. The systematic probing is 
backed up in depth by a thorough 
historian’s knowledge of the literature 
and a committed believer’s participa- 
tion in the things of faith. 

“My conclusion,” he writes, “about 
the doctrine of the Trinity is that it 
is an artificial construct. It tries to 
relate different problems and to fit 
them into an arbitrary and traditional 
threeness. It produces confusion 
rather than clarification; and while 
the problems with which it deals are 
real ones, the solutions it offers are 
not illuminating” (p. 148). It may cor- 
rect a wrong impression to note Rich- 
ardson’s recognition that we “are con- 
fronted in the New Testament with 
three dominant symbols of God. 
These we can and should use to ex- 
press deep Christian concerns” (p. 
149). Nevertheless, “. . . we should 
avoid supposing they do not overlap, 
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or that they imply three distinct per- 
sons in the Trinity” (idem). 

There is, of course, much to ques- 
tion in the book as well as much to 
praise. An adequate critical review 
would take many pages. Here one can 
only record the main impression. That, 
once again, is genuine theological ex- 
citement and incitement—A. D. Foster 


The Meaning of the Cross. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. New York. Scrib- 
ner’s. 1959. 164 pp. $2.50. 


The republication of Dr. Coffin’s 
The Meaning of the Cross, originally 
given as lectures to ministers and theo- 
logical students, will be hailed by a 
numerous host who have been stirred 
by this able voice of liberal evangeli- 
calism. Divinity School alumni will 
be gratified that Scribner’s selected 
Dr. James T. Cleland to write the 
preface, which is a brief but moving 
tribute to his spiritual mentor. Readers 
will concur in his prefatory judgment 
that ‘the book is as exciting and satis- 
fying as when it was first published in 
1931.” 

Acknowledging that, in the easy 
optimism of our luxurious circum- 
stances, we are slow to ponder “this 
tragic and heroic symbol,” Dr. Coffin 
relentlessly pursues the question: who 
were the crucifiers of our Lord? He 
paints lively portraits of the persons 
and groups who, scandalized and em- 
bittered by the mission and message 
of one so far above the conscience 
of the community, contrived our Lord’s 
untimely death. The author sees in 
them the ruinous forces which con- 
tinue to dominate our world; they 
constitute for every age “the shocking 
revelation of what is in man.” 

Posing the question: Why did he 
have himself crucified ?, Dr. Coffin asks 
“appreciative sympathy” as we seek to 
fathom our Lord’s mind concerning 
the ultimate issue of his work. He 
skillfully analyzes the pivotal events 
in the life of Jesus—baptism, tempta- 
tion, Caesarea-Philippi, transfiguration, 
Gethsemane—and reverently interprets 
our Lord’s sacrificial offering of him- 
self as the crowning instance of faith 


in “His own interpretation of the ulti- 
mate Mystery of the universe, His 
own intuition of God.” 

And how shall we interpret this 
cross? Calvary lays bare the solidarity 
of human sinfulness; it looms as a 
“family catastrophe.” The fundamen- 
tal disclosure of the cross is not a 
wrath to be appeased, a forgiveness to 
be purchased, or a sacrifice to alter 
the divine disposition toward man. In 
the cross Jesus Christ, by vicarious 
suffering love grounded in the nature 
of God, opens to-men what the New 
Testament calls “a new and living 
way.” The cross is “the supreme as- 
surance of his forgiveness, the supreme 
constraint to repentence, the supreme 
disclosure of the cost to God of our 
redemption” (p. 118). 

Then what must we do because of 
it? Weare called to a life of venture- 
some love in an ethical initiative which 
is ordered, not to fixed law but to 
the spirit of faith and love as revealed 
in the cross. Redeemed men, as bearers 
of a vicarious conscience, are to be 
spiritual pioneers who risk the hazards 
of an untried road. 

Rarely will the reader encounter 
anything so powerful as the closing 
appeal of this book, which reverberates 
like a quivering gong of conviction— 
that the resurrection of Jesus lays 
bare the moral foundations of the uni- 
verse, for there God vindicated the 
trust reposed in Him at Calvary. Ours 
is not a soulless universe; we have a 
cosmic companionship in our spiritual 
ventures. Jesus Christ was not perma- 
nently banished by a hostile world; he 
is alive in power with and within his 
own, and is our Eternal Contemporary. 

This volume brings to concentrated 
expression on a vital theme Dr. Cof- 
fins tenacious mind, his warm and 
kindling spirituality, his brilliantly re- 
sourceful imagination, and his un- 
common illustrative skill. The result 
is what Reinhold Niebuhr has rightly 
termed “as adequate an account as 
can be found in the homiletic litera- 
ture of our age of the centrality of 
the cross in the faith of the Christian.” 

—J. W. Carlton 


St. Thomas Aquinas. Jacques Mari- 


tain. New Edition translated and 
revised by J. W. Evans and P. 
O’Reilly. Meridian. 1958. 281 


pp. $1.35 (paperback). 


Religion in America. 
Cogley. Meridian. 
$1.45 (paperback). 


Here are a pair of notable additions 
to the Meridian paperback series, 
which has been developed so success- 
fully by the brilliant young Jewish 
writer and publisher, Arthur A. Cohen. 

Jacques Maritain is well known as 
one of the great Christian thinkers of 
our time. We have, in fact, often 
commended his books in these columns. 
The present work has a special historic 
significance in having been, as Maritain 
himself says, “a kind of Thomist mani- 
festo.” It first appeared in 1930. At 
that time it aimed to bring the in- 
sights of the Angelic Doctor into the 
general realm of culture wherein they 
had never before been freely effective. 
The result was, and in this fresh re- 
vision still is, a powerfully stimulating 
introduction to Thomism, not as mere 
history, but as creative modern 
thought. The valuable appendices in- 
clude: a list of the works of Thomas, 
an index of papal testimonies to 
Thomas through the centuries, trans- 
lations of four papal documents deal- 
ing with Thomas, and a_ secondary 
bibliography. 

Religion in America is a Meridian 
original edition. It is comprised of 
essays based on papers delivered at a 
“Seminar on Religion in a Free So- 
ciety,’ sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic in New York City, May, 
1958. Protestants, Catholics, Jews, 
and various versions of secularism 
were represented. Vital issues were 
discussed: religious pluralism and 
civic unity, church and state, the 
school question, the secular challenge, 
religion and the free society. The 
quality of the book is measurable by 
the calibre of the participants: John 
Courtney Murray, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Leo Pfeffer, Wilber Katz, Will Her- 


Edited by John 
1958. 288 pp. 
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berg, J. H. Nichols, Walter Ong, 
Stringfellow Barr, Gustave Weigel, A. 
J. Heschel, and Paul Tillich. 

—A. D. Foster 


John Calvin on the Christian Faith: 
Selections from the Institutes, Com- 


mentaries, and Tracts. Edited by 
John T. McNeill. Liberal Arts. 
1957. xxiv, 219 pp. Paper, $0.95. 


This is the second book of Calvin 
selections edited by the foremost Ameri- 
can historian of Calvinism (the first 
was John Calvin on God and Political 
Duty, same press) ; it is offered as “an 
introductory book of sample material.” 
To this end, McNeill has supplied a 
non-technical, up-to-date, highly in- 
formative introduction, a selected bibli- 
ography, a biographical index, and 
occasional notes. 

From the tracts, McNeill has chosen 
the Reply to Sadolet, printing portions 
which shed light on Calvin’s religious 
development and convictions as a re- 
former. Omitted passages are sum- 
marized. The commentaries are repre- 
sented by selections from Genesis, 
Tsaiah, Psalms, John, and Romans. 
The bulk of the text is from the /nsti- 
tutes; it is here that the most valuable 
contribution of this edition appears. 
While retaining from Calvin the titles 
for the four books and the numbering 
of chapters and sections, McNeill “has 
substituted his own section headings 
and summaries of omitted material so 
that the whole reads as a continuous 
argument.” So successfully is this ac- 
complished that the reader feels the 
impact of the Institutes as a unified 
presentation of the Christian faith. 
This book is just the thing for anyone, 
minister or layman, who wants to dis- 
cover—or re-discover—just what Cal- 
vin was up to; and moneywise, it is 
a bargain—T. A. Schafer. (McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary ) 


John Calvin; The Man and His Ethicsyjo~ 


Georgia Harkness. Abingdon. 1958. 
266 pp. $1.50. (Apex paperback). 
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Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. 
Nolan B. Harmon. Revised Edition. 
Abingdon. 1958. 215 pp. $1.25 


(Apex paperback). 


These are two of the attractive of- 
ferings with which Abingdon led off 
the Apex series of quality paperbacks. 
Georgia Harkness’ widely acclaimed 
study, concentrating upon the ethics 
of Calvin, first appeared in 1931. The 
original edition of Bishop Harmon’s 
useful manual was in 1950. Both 
books have proved their worth. 

AD) Boster 


The Promise of Science and the 
Power of Faith. M. Holmes Hart- 
shorne. Westminster. 1958. 143 
pp. $3.00. 


This book is an essay on the im- 
plications of natural science for theo- 
logical doctrines. It is an essay rather 
than an analytical study of the funda- 
mental principles of either discipline, 
and as such it reads well and covers 
much ground. In this way it serves 
as an adequate introduction to the sub- 
ject. In his positive argument Hart- 
shorne makes one central point: 
science and religion are fundamentally 
disparate areas of life and neither 
basically challenges the validity of the 
other (p. 106). A criticism of the 
book is that it separates the areas too 
completely. Religion, for Hartshorne, 
is inward and personal, science is ob- 
jective and public. The lack of rela- 
tion between the two is seen clearly 
in his discussion of miracle which he 
takes to be primarily an inner ex- 
perience of God’s love. So the storm 
on the Sea of Galilee is basically an 
inner turmoil (pp. 104f.). And provi- 
dence is not an objective fact but an 
assurance of faith (p. 138). While 
some distinction of foundation and 
function needs to be made between the 
two areas, Hartshorne seems to have 
transposed the distinction into a cleay- 
age. Nonetheless, the book is a worthy 
effort to make the issues clear and to 
offer one possible solution—T. A. 
Langford (Department of Undergrad- 
uate Religion). 


The Church Faces the Isms. Edited 
by Arnold B. Rhodes. Abingdon. 
1958. 304 pp. $4.50. 


Can the term ism (without italics, 
quotation marks or apology) be used 
legitimately, simultaneously, and mean- 
ingfully to cover such diverse phenom- 
ena as Fundamentalism, Dispensa- 
tionalism, Judaism, Ecumenism, Rac- 
ism, and Scientism? Can an ism be 
defined as “a more or less coherent 
body of doctrine which has not been 
accepted as official by any established 
or parent church,” and a sect as the 
institutionalized, “objectified . . . dis- 
senting party’ thereof? Can a line 
be drawn between “isms predominantly 
Biblical” (Fundamentalism, Adventism, 
Dispensationalism, Perfectionism) and 
“isms both Biblical and cultural” 
(Judaism, Roman Catholicism, De- 
nominationalism and Ecumenism, the 
Healing Sects)? Can Fascism and 
Communism be described by the same 
criteria—or Ethical Culture be treated 
as “an organized form of Modernism” ? 
Can lectures for a symposium course 
in Louisville Presbyterian (or any 
other) Seminary be transcribed into 
an effectively unified book? 

In general, this reader’s answers to 
all the questions above must be nega- 
tive. A neatly preconceived pattern 
requires grouping, oversimplification 
and dogmatism which are suspect if 
not ridiculous. Yet aside from these 
strictures, and the unconvincing cor- 
relation or “orientation,” many of the 
chapters (“units” they are still called!) 
are highly rewarding. Most of them 
include brief but very useful historical 
background. The pedagogical points 
are clearly outlined. The selected bib- 
liographies are excellent. And some 
very challenging assignments are sug- 
gested: e.g. in a comity housing area, 
formulate your church’s response to a 
team of Seventh Day Adventist mis- 
sionaries; examine the perennial (and 
current) attacks on the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, Bishop Oxnam, and 
others; compare the position of a sem- 
inary-trained pastor on the five funda- 
mentals with the position of a cross 


section of his congregation, and pre- 
pare a plan for bridging the gap. 

Disregard the dubious integration 
and the tendency to generalize and ab- 
solutize, which a classroom encounter 
would undoubtedly relieve! Taken 
separately, these units should be tre- 
mendously informative and stimulating, 
to pastors and to all sorts of discus- 
sion groups.—C. Lacy 


The Light Within Us. Albert Schweit- 
zer. Philosophical Library. 1959. 
sisi hee Me 


Anthologies have a twofold value 
They affirm that the author has prob- 
ably said enough worthwhile things 
that such a volume could (should?) be 
compiled; they offer a good starting 
point to begin on someone with whom 
we have intended to become acquainted. 
Have you never read anything of 
Schweitzer’s? Start with this transla- 
tion of a German compendium which 
draws on several of the philosopher- 
missionary’s works. The early inci- 
dents of his life, which first disclosed 
his sensitive sympathy, are developed 
until they lead to the dictum which is 
at the heart of his thinking and acting: 
reverence for life, “the ethic of Love 
widened into universality.” (p. 47.) 
Maybe $2.75 isn’t too much to pay for 
fifty-eight pages of Schweitzer. Maybe. 

——)peebe Cleland 


Christians and the State. John C. 
Bennett. Scribner’s. 1958. 302 pp. 
$4.50. 


This is a timely analysis, of impres- 
sive scope and insight. Review space 
available here could not possibly do it 
justice, for it ranges with comprehen- 
sive thoroughness over all aspects of 
the subject. We may not all be so 
confident about the “moral consensus” 
in American society, but even this is a 
welcome antidote to contemporary 
hopelessness. Half the book is devoted 
to “Christian Understanding of the 
State and Its Functions,” a vital and 
convincing answer to the individualism 
of Protestant piety. The final third 
deals with Church and State, tackling 
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frankly and perceptively the concrete 
problems of the nature of the church, 
secular and religious education, and 
“Roman Catholic power.’ Those who 
owe much to Dean Bennett’s earlier 
books will find here the same balance 
of sound theology and progressive so- 
cial ethics, the same blend of clarity 
and penetration. They may also find— 
or do I imagine it?—a greater depth 
of maturity and sympathy and wisdom. 

—C. Lacy 


Christianity and Communism: An In- 
quiry into Relationships. Edited by 
Merrimon Cuninggim. Southern 
Methodist. 1958. 136 pp. $4.50. 


Unless the reader clearly under- 
stands the genesis, purpose and ap- 
proach of this symposium, he will be 
disappointed. The sub-title is crucial. 
This is not an appraisal of Christainity 
and Communism (and should not have 
taken a title used repeatedly before). 
It is an analysis of why an analysis is 
pertinent. The first sixty per cent 
concerns the concern of the social 
scientist, the theologian, the political 
scientist, and the editor. When the 
Methodist Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations offered a grant (from 
the Fund for the Republic) for such 
a study, these professors in several 
Texas institutions leaped to the bait. 
Knowing that they know more about 
their respective fields than about Com- 
munism, they wrote accordingly—and 
wisely. Be it said in further explana- 
tion that a subsequent volume will 
examine “the appeal of communism in 
sociological, economic, and_ political 
terms.” But this “inquiry” gives the 
irresistible impression of a corps of 
surgeons explaining why they are 
about to operate: on the political 
skeleton, the sociological bloodstream, 
the academic nervous system, and the 
theological soul. By the time they 
are nearly through, it is obvious that 
they are dissecting a corpse. But Com- 
munism, not even decaying as surely 
and malignantly as the last chapter 
claims, is by no means a corpse. Is 
Christianity >—C. Lacy 
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The Road to Brotherhood. Methodist 
Board of Social and Economic Re- 
lations. 1959. 117 pp. 


Simplicity, forthrightness, and prac- 
tical utility characterize these “Views 
on Race Relations with Resources and 
Suggestions for Action.” Although it 
calls itself ‘a daringly unique book as 
it sets before the Church the views of 
writers whose positions and statements 
are often contradictory,” the contro- 
versy fails to materialize. Perhaps this 
is inevitable; many would hold that 
there is only one Christian perspective 
on race relations, however the ap- 
proaches may vary. The one “segre- 
gationist’” who speaks in this sym- 
posium admits that “forced segrega- 
tion is unconstitutional and wrong,” 
that “the freedom of the pulpit must 
be maintained,” that “the sin comes 
when a church puts up its color bar 
at the Cross of Christ.” This makes 
his demands for “voluntary segrega- 
tion,’ his condemnation of the Su- 
preme Court, his plea for  self-de- 
termination by local congregations, less 
rabid but more inconsistent. The re- 
maining viewpoints—from an Ala- 
bama “moderate,” from racially tense 
Chicago, from national and world mis- 
sions—compose a frank and powerful 
plea for the practice of brotherhood 
in the churches. The inclusion of per- 
tinent documents from Methodist con- 
ferences and other religious bodies, 
stimulating “questions for further dis- 
cussions,” suggested projects, tech- 
niques and resources, and a_ useful 
bibliography, makes this an invaluable 
primer (either pronunciation) which 
every Methodist should study.—C. Lacy 


The Dynamics of Christian Educa- 
tion. Iris V. Cully. Westminster. 
UO ANA vayop,  SNSLASD. 


This is a serious and impressive 
effort to root Christian nurture in the 
kerygma. This essential proclamation 
of the church is shown to imply a con- 
text, content, and methodology of 
teaching distinct from those of cultural 
education. The context is of course 
the church, understood in the light of 


ecutnenical reflection on its nature and 
task. The church is “the bearer of a 
redemptive activity’ (the kerygma) 
experienced by its members, which 
yields teaching in the forms of con- 
fessions, sacraments, doctrine, ethic, 
and such teaching through the fellow- 
ship itself as explanation, nurture, 
and girding for witness to the world. 
The human situation, as illuminated 
by the arts, existential philosophy, 
depth psychology, and theology, is one 
of anxiety, guilt, alienation, need of 
“love, security, and acceptance” (82). 
The more valuable and contributive 
part of the book interprets God’s sav- 
ing communication to man in and 
through the redemptive fellowship of 
the church, and examines the method- 
ology called for by this distinctive 
communication. This “life-centered” 
approach, majoring in “participation, 
recognition, communication,” is far dif- 
ferent from the shallower “life-cen- 
tered” methodology of earlier experi- 
mentalism. 

We can be grateful to the author for 
competent leadership toward a more 
significantly Christian nurture. Some 
readers may wish the progress of the 
book less impeded by theological ex- 
planations and notes harvesting a full 
theological education. Others may wel- 
come these same enrichments. Both 
groups should find real help in re- 
thinking the teaching ministry of the 
church—M. S. Richey 


Our Marching Orders in Evangelism. 
J. Clyde Yates. The American 
Uepa, “MWES EY! sony SRR AS: 


This is a study of evangelism by one 
who has worked tirelessly as a local 
minister at the task. 

The author shows evidence of con- 
siderable knowledge of the literature 
in the field. However, he writes his 
study against the Bible background, 
using biblical incidents as illustrative 
and proof material. 

The study is a personal witness in a 
devotional vein. It is easily read and 
will prove stimulating to the minister 
who has the admirable practice of read- 


ing books regularly in this important 
field. 

This is not a collection of evangelis- 
tic gadgets and tricks but a testimony 
to the seriousness with which a min- 
ister should consider soul-winning. 

The author’s great zeal and driving 
compassion have helped him to be 
quite effective as a soul-winner. This 
should be inspiring and challenging to 
the reader. However, his study has 
the appearance of oversimplification 
which can lead the less discerning to 
think of evangelism as an easy and 
simple task—A. J. Walton 


We Have This Ministry. 
Rodenmayer. Harper. 
pp. $2.50. 

It has been approved by the faculty 
that an orientation course be given in 
the first semester of the junior year: 
“The Church and the Minister’s Vo- 
cation.” I wish to nominate this vol- 
ume as required reading. The titles 
of the chapters reveal the content: 
Pastor, Administrator, Preacher, 
Teacher, Priest. Has the author any 
right to write on these topics? He 
has ministered in parishes on the East 
Side of New York City, in a Massa- 
chusetts fishing town, and in a college 
community. He has, from that varied 
experience, been teaching pastoral the- 
ology in an Episcopal seminary. The 
valid common-sense content, uncom- 
monly sensible, is illuminated with case 
studies; the style is lively and humor- 
ous. It’s just a primer, in one hundred 
twenty-six pages. But isn’t that what 
is wanted in an introductory orienta- 
tion course?—J. T. Cleland 


Robert N. 
1959. 126 


Ecumenical Studies in Worsmp. John 


_,Knox Press. 1958. $1.50 each, 
$5.00 a set. 

No. 1. Essays on the Lord’s Sup- 
per. Oscar Cullmann and F. J. Leen- 
hardt. 87 pp. 

No. 2. Worship in the Church of 


South India. T. S. Garrett. 62 pp. 

No. 3. An Experimental Liturgy. 
J. G. Davies, G. F. Cope, D. A. Tytler. 
72 pp. 
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No. 4. Jacob’s Ladder: The Mean- 
ing of Worship. William Nicholls. 
72 pp. 

“Carefully planned to survey the 
whole field of worship, these studies. . . 
by leading scholars from around the 
world . . . will form when completed a 
comprehensive collection on ways of 
worship, traditional liturgies, and ex- 
perimental liturgical movements.” De- 
spite the variety of contributors, these 
first volumes represent a strong litur- 
gical emphasis, yet so undergirded and 
interpreted by solid theological scholar- 
ship as to make a “low churchman” 
“almost persuaded.” 

In No. 1 Cullmann propounds the 
thesis that the original significance of 
Holy Communion was not to re-enact 
the Passion of our Lord, but to repeat 
with joy and expectation the post- 
Resurrection meals of bread and fish 
at which Christ appeared among his 
disciples. No. 2 sketches the various 
elements being blended so successfully 
in the international, intercultural, in- 
terdenominational church union in 
South India (which may before long 
be followed by a Church of North 
India, including the American Method- 
ist tradition). No. 3 offers a sample 
liturgy composed, too obviously, by 
Anglicans alone, but opportunities for 
ecumenical liturgy remain open as 
long as they acknowledge “the present 
liturgical chaos in the Church of 
England.” No. 4 defines worship under 
the theological headings of the Word, 
the Sacrament, and the Holy Spirit. 

While a professor of missions and 
ethics may not concede that “worship 
is the supreme and only indispensable 
activity of the Christian Church,” he 
can appreciate the call for unity in 
faith and in one Church as “the first 
requisite of unity in worship.” And 
he can voice sincere gratitude for the 
initiation of this series, with the hope 
that subsequent studies may (a) be 
somewhat less technical, for the lay- 
man and the “low liturgist,’ and (b) 
speak for the constituencies of such 
other Advisory Board members as 
Grady Davis (Chicago Lutheran), 
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Roger Hazelton (Pomona) and Robert 
Nelson (Vanderbilt).—C. Lacy. 


Letters to My God. Dagobert D. 
Runes. Philosophical Library. 1958. 
45 pp. $2.00. 


These “letters” are gem-like medita- 
tions by the editor of the Philosophical 
Library. It is difficult—and perhaps 
presumptuous and wrong-headed—to 
place their author theologically, but 
one may find in these limpid prose- 
poems of devotion some reflections of 
the devout intellectualism of Spinoza, 
the impatient prophetism of the Old 
Testament, the meditative spirit of 
Jewish mysticism seeing God through 
his great Hebrew names, and the poig- 
nant concern of a sensitive, burdened 
liberal Judaism of today. And the 
bookmaking befits the contents. 

—M. S. Richey 


Speech in the Pulpit. P. E. Sangster. 
Philosophical Library. 1958. 84 pp. 
$2.75. 


Any book aimed at improving the 
patterns of ministerial speech faces at 
least two formidable hurdles. The 
first, ministerial complacency and re- 
liance upon good intentions, the author 
attacks head-on by urgent, pointed, 
practical chapters, written in an amaz- 
ingly brief yet clear style. 


The second hurdle is this: to use the 
printed page, a visual and impersonal 
medium, to analyze and remedy prob- 
lems of personal attitudes, muscle- 
habits and untrained ears. The author 
tries valiantly by explaining, by analyz- 
ing and describing voice, by analyzing 
excerpts from the Bible and from ser- 
mons, by marked sentences, et cetera. 
He mentions tape recorder and a col- 
league, but these tutorial resources 
are not exploited. Therefore I sur- 
mise that readers with technical back- 
ground will be- stimulated to new 
faithfulness, but that the treatment is 
too brief for ministerial ignoramuses. 

A third factor is both bane and bene- 
fit. Mr. Sangster (son of Methodist 
preacher W. G. Sangster) is British; 
therefore in viewpoint, illustrations and 
“flavor” he fails to achieve for us 
Americans the “tailored to me” realism 
such books need. But he does provide 
delightful glimpses of quaint British 
church customs, and the 5-page chap- 
ter on speaking to children should be 
required reading for all ministerial 
fuddy-duddys who attempt to “preach” 
to children! 

The price seems high for a book so 
slight, and Reaching People from the 
Pulpit by Stevenson and Diehl (re- 
cently reviewed by me in this journal) 
would seem a better investment. 

—J. J. Rudin, I1 
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